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Lombard 

Jones 

by  Janice  Kolar 


LoMBARD  JONES  pressed  his  face  and  hands  to  the  sweaty  window, 
matching  each  with  the  correspondent  parts  of  a  small  boy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glass.  They  retained  the  position,  too  close  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  a  dreamy,  distorted  eye,  and  a  grossly  flattened  nose,  till  the 
dampness  that  glazed  the  panes  began  to  drip  along  the  cords  of  Lom¬ 
bard’s  neck,  and  into  his  collar.  He  stepped  back  in  discomfort;  then 
choosing  a  posture  of  utter  sophistication,  he  grandly  sopped  up  the 
moisture  with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 
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“Charles,”  he  began,  “have  you  been  informed  that  today  is  a  special 
day?  Did  your  mother  tell  you  yet?” 

Charles  could  hear  little  of  what  Lombard  was  saying  to  him  through 
the  rain  and  wind  that  he  was  braving  in  staying  on  the  Jones  veranda. 
Still  pressed  to  the  glass,  Charles  shouted  that  he  wasn’t  able  to  hear. 

Lombard  stayed  erect  and  aloof,  but  condescended  to  increase  the 
volume  of  his  voice  somewhat.  “I’m  growing  very  impatient  with  your 
slowness,  Charles.  I  asked  if  you  had  been  informed  that  today  was  my 
twelfth  birthday.  But  I  guess  you  weren’t  invited.  Perhaps  next  year, 
when  you  are  a  little  older.” 

Charles  still  could  not  hear,  and  gestured  vacantly  toward  his  ears, 
trying  to  suggest  that  their  lines  of  communication  were  not  sufficient 
to  the  distractions  which  played  upon  him  out  in  the  storm.  But  Lom¬ 
bard’s  patience  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
feigning  that  he  simply  did  not  understand  the  trouble,  and  closed  the 
drapes. 

Lombard  walked  slowly,  almost  unintentionally,  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  sat  down  at  the  piano.  He  played  several  scales,  just 
to  pass  the  time,  and  then  went  over  to  see  if  Charles  was  still  outside. 
Lombard  flattened  himself  to  the  wall  beside  the  window;  slowly  and 
carefully,  he  drew  aside  a  portion  of  the  fabric,  till  he  could  just  barely 
see.  Charles  was  not  there.  Lombard  flew  into  a  rage  at  having  succeeded 
in  driving  Charles  home.  He  tore  at  the  drapes  until  several  of  the  clips 
which  secured  them  to  the  rod  were  straightened,  and  the  whole  panel 
fell  to  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

Lombard  finished  his  silent  tantrum  by  soundly  tramping  on  the 
crushed  material,  and  then  kicked  it  under  the  nearby  sofa.  He  sat  on 
the  floor  and  contemplated  the  half  naked  window  for  a  time,  but  the 
longer  he  looked  at  it,  the  more  frightened  he  became.  If  his  mother 
should  come  in  at  that  moment,  he  would  be  scolded,  even  though  it  was 
his  birthday.  No,  he  would  simply  be  forced  to  try  to  repair  the  damage 
he  had  done. 

He  crawled  over  to  the  sofa  on  his  knees,  then  reaching  under  the 
fringe  that  hung  from  the  edges,  he  reclaimed  the  mutilated  curtain. 
After  glancing  around  the  room  for  something  which  he  could  climb 
on  to  reach  the  top  of  the  window,  Lombard  decided  to  use  a  large, 
freshly  waxed  and  polished  table.  He  placed  the  bedraggled  curtain 
on  it,  ceremoniously  spitting  on  his  hands  and  rubbing  them  together 
as  he  strained  to  push  the  heavy  table  to  the  window.  Progress  was 
slow,  but  with  much  effort,  Lombard  finally  managed  to  position  the 
table  squarely  in  front  of  the  window,  so  that  his  reach  would  be  safe 
and  sure. 

With  the  use  of  a  cane-seated  chair,  Lombard  climbed  onto  the  surface 
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of  the  table.  He  could  feel  the  dust  and  grit  that  clung  to  the  soles  of 
his  shoes  grind  into  the  finish,  but  he  could  not  bother  with  that  now. 
He  had  more  immediate  business  at  hand.  He  was  afraid  his  time  was 
running  out,  so  he  busied  himself  trying  to  bend  the  fixtures  back  to 
their  original  shape.  But  the  metal  became  suddenly  rigid,  and  would 
not  respond  to  the  pressures  which  Lombard’s  hands  exerted  upon  it. 
Undaunted  by  this  change  of  heart,  this  betrayal,  Lombard  sat  quickly 
down,  trying  to  adjust  his  position. 

Apparently  he  did  better  work  this  way,  because  the  hooks  were 
soon  bent  into  hooks  again,  and  Lombard  stretched  to  place  them  on 
the  rod.  The  hard  work  had  already  been  done,  so  in  a  matter  of 
moments,  the  drapes  were  re-hung,  and  Lombard  was  scrambling  down 
toward  the  floor.  He  laboriously  guided  the  table  back  into  its  original 
place,  then  stood  back  to  admire  his  work.  Aside  from  a  more  wrinkled 
texture  than  before,  the  drapes  looked  none  the  worse  for  the  last  few 
minutes’  treatment.  Lombard  was  satisfied. 

Emily,  the  family  servant,  brushed  through  the  mahogany  sliding 
door,  only  partially  opened.  Lombard  gasped,  turning  around,  horrified 
at  the  thought  of  being  caught.  His  stomach  went  hard.  Emily  hadn’t 
noticed  that  anything  was  wrong,  but  the  child’s  visible  fright  alerted 
her,  and  she  became  suspicious. 

“What  have  you  been  up  to,  young  man?’’  She  only  asked  the  question, 
and  then  brushed  on  through  the  room,  not  really  expecting  an  answer. 

Lombard  simply  said,  “Nothing,  Emily,  nothing  at  all.” 

It  was  several  hours  before  the  party  was  scheduled  to  begin,  and  in 
the  meantime,  Lombard  contented  himself  with  roaming  about  the  rooms 
of  the  house,  following  Emily,  and  questioning  about  the  things  that 
would  happen  later  that  afternoon.  But  she  was  not  giving  any  clues  to 
the  surprises,  or  the  presents,  or  even  who  was  coming — except  that 
she  did  admit  that  Aunt  Samantha  would  be  there.  That  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  though.  For  as  long  as  Lombard  could  remember  birthday  parties, 
he  could  remember  Aunt  Samantha  being  there. 

Eventually  a  car  drove  up  the  long,  amasite  drive,  and  pulled  famil¬ 
iarly  into  the  belly  of  the  stone  garage.  Lombard’s  excitement  peaked ;  he 
rushed  from  the  kitchen,  where  his  leisurely  tour  of  the  establishment 
had  ended,  out  into  the  yard  to  greet  his  aunt.  She  gracefully  slid  along 
the  seat,  and  swinging  both  legs  in  a  fine,  practiced  arc,  set  them  on  the 
pavement  and  stood.  Lombard  flung  his  youthful  body  into  her  arms, 
grabbing  and  caressing  her  waist  in  childish  violence.  He  ground  his  face 
into  her  body.  She  breathed  a  hard  greeting,  and  in  the  same  tone  begged 
him  to  be  a  bit  more  considerate  of  her  age  and  health. 

Lombard  gladly  relinquished  his  grasp,  as  she  straightened  the  lines 
of  her  dress.  Taking  his  hand  in  hers,  she  motioned  her  companions  to 
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follow  them  into  the  house  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  storm  and  the 
rain.  Four  very  elegant  ladies,  with  silver  hair  piled  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  and  pink  or  bright  blue  suits  with  diamond  lapel  pins,  emerged 
from  the  automobile.  They  carried  bundles  and  packages,  all  safely 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  or  cellophane,  so  that  the  bows  and  pretty 
printed  wrappings  wouldn’t  be  damaged. 

Lombard  asked  when  he  could  open  them,  but  Aunt  Samantha  ignored 
her  nephew’s  questions,  and  only  grasped  his  hand  in  hers  more  firmly, 
leading  him  steadily  up  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  and  on  into  the  house. 
The  ladies  all  removed  their  overcoats  and  wrappers,  handing  them 
gently  to  Emily,  who  hung  them  out  to  dry  in  the  wet-porch. 

Soon  other  guests  arrived,  and  children  of  assorted  sizes  and  shapes 
began  to  fill  the  formal  living  rooms,  and  the  buffet  became  cluttered  with 
beautiful  presents.  Lombard  didn’t  talk  to  his  guests,  not  even  those  he 
knew,  but  stood  smiling  behind  the  long  table,  and  quietly  fingered  the 
ribbons  and  cards  taped  to  the  boxes. 

When  it  was  time  to  eat,  he  was  still  too  excited.  He  ate  a  few  bites  of 
cake,  because  it  was  expected.  And  he  rather  liked  the  cake,  because  it 
was  shaped  like  a  house,  a  Hansel  and  Gretel  house,  with  lollipop  win¬ 
dows,  and  spun  sugar  curtains.  But  Lombard  only  wanted  to  open  the 
gifts,  and  his  collar  chafed  his  neck  as  he  swallowed. 

Finally  the  rest  of  the  children  had  eaten,  and  were  gathering  again  in 
the  living  rooms.  Lombard  watched  them  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
as  they  watched  him.  Aunt  Samantha  sat  in  a  corner,  with  her  friends 
and  Lombard’s  mother.  When  everyone  seemed  to  be  in  the  room,  he  went 
over  to  his  aunt. 

“Can  I  open  my  presents  now,  Aunt  Samantha?  Everyone  has  eaten.” 

One  of  the  ladies  with  his  aunt  spoke  first.  “Lombard,”  she  said,  “your 
aunt  has  been  telling  me  that  you  write  such  lovely  poetry.  Your  pres¬ 
ents  will  wait.  Why  don’t  you  read  us  a  little  of  it.  I’m  sure  that  we  would 
like  it,  wouldn’t  we?” 

Aunt  Samantha  was  smiling  at  Lombard,  but  he  shrank  from  them. 

“No,  really,  I  just  couldn’t.”  His  face  blushed,  and  then  the  color 
drained  from  his  face,  and  seemed  to  gather  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  in 
a  great,  hard  ball. 

“Lombard,  dear,  go  and  get  your  poems.”  Aunt  Samantha  politely 
insisted  that  he  oblige  her  friend.  “You  can  open  your  presents  later,  and 
besides  it  will  only  take  a  few  minutes.  It  will  be  such  fun.” 

Lombard  didn’t  want  to.  “But  I  can’t  find  them  now,  Aunt  Samantha. 
Can’t  I  just  open  my  presents  now.  I’ve  waited  too  long  already.” 

“No,  dear,  go  and  get  your  poems,”  she  said.  Then,  turning  to  the 
women,  “Lombard  has  written  such  lovely  poems,  that  I  must  have  him 
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read  them.  Every  Sunday  evening  he  reads  them  to  me,  and  they’re 
really  quite  good  for  such  a  young  boy.” 

The  ladies  smiled  disinterestedly,  as  Lombard  tugged  at  his  aunt’s 
dress.  “But  I  won’t  be  able  to  find  them,”  he  urgently  whined. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  you  will.”  This  time  she  was  emphatic.  Lombard  knew 
that  there  was  no  escape,  but  he  tried. 

Lombard  pleaded  with  her,  irrationally,  and  the  tears  welled  to  his 
embarrassed  eyes. 

“Oh,  but  I  can’t  read  them  here,  Aunt  Samantha.  There  are  too  many 
people  here.  I’m  so  frightened.  Please  don’t  make  me.”  Lombard  imagined 
himself  on  a  huge  podium  in  the  center  of  the  room,  every  bit  as  spec¬ 
tacular  as  a  gingerbread  house,  with  all  the  children  staring  in  the  win¬ 
dows  at  him,  pointing  and  laughing. 

“Now,  dear,  you  needn’t  be  frightened.  These  people  are  all  your 
friends.  They  won’t  laugh  at  your  poems,  and  they  do  want  to  hear  them 
very  much,  don’t  you  ?”  Aunt  Samantha  turned  to  them,  nodding  yes  for 
them  to  follow  her  example. 

It  was  no  use,  so  Lombard  went  to  get  his  poems.  He  had  known  ex¬ 
actly  where  they  were,  because  he  kept  them  all  together  in  a  drawer  of 
a  large  secretary.  Reaching  in,  he  pulled  out  a  slip  of  paper.  Then  he 
walked  back  to  the  couch  where  his  aunt  was  sitting,  waiting  for  him. 

“Please,  Aunt  Samantha,  do  I  have  to?”  It  was  his  final  try,  and 
desperate.  She  only  looked  at  him,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  better  not 
ask  again,  because  he  was  embarrassing  her  in  front  of  her  friends. 

“Oh,  alright.”  The  boy’s  resistance  capitulated. 

Aunt  Samantha  stood  up,  clapping  her  hands  like  a  schoolteacher,  so 
that  she  got  everyone’s  attention.  Then  she  turned  to  the  ladies  and 
smiled  proudly. 

“My  nephew  has  a  little  treat  in  store  for  you  today.  He’s  going  to  do 
us  all  a  very  big  favor,  and  read  us  one  of  his  poems.  Now,  it  will  be  lots 
of  fun,  and  we’ll  all  listen  very  quietly  and  politely,  like  big  boys  and 
girls,  won’t  we?” 

Lombard  blushed  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts. 

“Alright  now,  Lombard,”  Aunt  Samantha  said,  and  motioned  him  to 
begin  with  her  hand. 

Lombard  cleared  his  throat.  There  were  giggles  from  the  children,  and 
a  few  of  them  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  a  kind  of  semi-circle  in  front  of 
him,  expecting  a  long  recitation.  Lombard  looked  at  them,  and  his  stom¬ 
ach  grew  tough  and  fibrous,  like  wood. 

“When  I  Go  Hunting,”  began  Lombard.  His  tears  blurred  the  words, 
so  he  proceeded  slowly. 
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He  looked  at  his  aunt  again,  hoping  that  somehow  she  would  have 
changed  her  mind.  He  felt  ashamed,  as  if  he  hadn’t  any  clothes  on. 

“When  I  Go  Hunting.”  He  repeated  the  title,  and  then  began. 

“I  like  the  hunting  of  the  hare 
Better  than  that  of  the  fox ; 

I  like  the  joyous  morning  air, 

And  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  ...” 

Lombard  stopped.  The  tears  choked  in  his  throat,  and  glazed  his  eyes 
so  that  he  couldn’t  read  anymore.  The  collar  of  his  shirt  was  wet  with 
perspiration. 

“Lombard,  dear,  go  on,”  insisted  Aunt  Samantha. 

The  children  were  laughing,  and  one  boy  whispered  to  another  about 
Lombard  writing  poetry  about  chickens.  He  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  broke  out  into  open  sobs. 

“No,  I  don’t  write  poetry.  I  don’t  write  poetry  at  all.  I  lied.  I  only 
copied  it  from  a  book.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  I’ll  go  and  get  the  book  and 
show  you.” 

Everyone  was  silent.  Aunt  Samantha’s  face  turned  scarlet,  and  she 
put  her  hand  over  her  heart. 

“Lombard,  of  course  that  isn’t  true.  You  wrote  the  poems,  didn’t  you? 
Every  Sunday  night  you  read  me  your  poems,  and  you  did  write  them, 
didn’t  you?”  Her  voice  seemed  to  stiffly  urge  him  to  answer  yes. 

“No,  I  did  copy  them,  but  you  made  me  do  it.  I  didn’t  want  to  tell  them, 
but  I  had  to.  You  had  to  make  me  read  them,  and  I  copied  them.”  Lom¬ 
bard  was  pulling  his  jacket  tightly  around  him,  and  it  wrinkled  and 
lumped  in  all  the  wrong  places.  He  wouldn’t  speak.  Then  the  laughter 
started  again.  Lombard  ran  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

He  could  hear  his  aunt  apologizing  for  him  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
children  were  all  talking  about  him,  or  even  worse,  about  something  else, 
as  if  this  hadn’t  even  happened.  Lombard  pressed  his  tear-stained  face 
past  the  drapes,  into  the  glass  of  the  window.  The  rain  was  still  coming 
down,  and  his  tears  mingled  with  the  sweat  on  the  glass,  as  he  folded 
against  it.  He  wished  for  Charles. 
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Qeraniums 

She  is  looking  at  me  hard  with  emotion 
and  all 

and  i  am  lookin  here  and  there  at  what 
fails  to  bore  me 
an  she  says  oh  ah  oh  ah  oh  oh 
and  i  don’t  respond  until  she  says  it  again 
and  then  i  say 

just  get  in  line  with  the  rest 
and  she  say  nothing 
and  i  cry  a  little  just  enough  to  water 
her  geraniums  insufficiently 
and  she  says 

you  know  i  carry  these  geraniums 
everywhere  i  go  all  the  time  and 
i  always  will 
and  i  say 

i’ve  got  geraniums  too,  i’m  just 
depressed 

i  try  to  say  it  sincere  but  i  am  neither 
living  nor  dead  but  only  slightly 
and  i  say 

are  you  sure  you’ve  got  geraniums  or 
are  you  just  rollin  a  stone  and  thinkin 
it’s  geraniums 
and  she  says  it  is  geraniums 
and  i  hope  it  is 
and  i  say 

i’ve  got  geraniums  too  very  great  in  degree 
they  are  and  colorful 
only  they  look  a  little  pale  tonight 
and  i  hope  we  both  have  geraniums  but 
am  still  not  sure. 

—Steve  Barthelme 
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Toem  off  a  tyifth  Elegy 


Hearing  two  birds  outside  my  window 
not  speaking  to  me  (the  heating  pipes 
clanking  and  contract)  Here  almost 
March  Winter  being  tranquilized  and 
contracted  put  to  sleep  like  some 
mad  man  by  the  two  birds 
outside  my  window 

It  was  a  good  season  as  seasons 
go  and  come,  my  radio  only  breaking 
three  times,  me  twice  with 
a  cold  (both  times  from  sitting 
near  some  same  old  lady  on 
the  MTA  she  sneezing  thru  her 
glasses  across  her  shopping  bag) 
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me  thinking  only  of  love  and  Cape 
Canaveral  all  those  female  rocket 
ships  down  on  their  haunches  like 

bathers  this  the  period  for 
many  shoots  darkening  many 

launching  pads  and  each  like  the  one 
cell  ironically  dividing  in  the  sky 

And  people  posing  (with  snow 
framed  in  the  window)  for  the  painter 
and  his  ivory-carver  friend 
across  the  hall ;  they  all  the  time 
not  listening  to  their  soup  boiling 
or  their  beds  making  love  hear 
the  birds  of  spring  come  singing 

in  their  lap  and  me  here  listening 

to  the  radio  waiting  the  return  of 
passion’s  pulling  reins  hearing 

two  birds  outside  my  window 
harmonizing  with  the  sun  calling 
him  to  shoot  across  the  sky  and 
drive  the  growing  child  from  out  my  head 

—Raymond  Comenzo 
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BLOW  YOUR  MIND, 


I  ’M  sorry  to  detain  you  here  like  this  because  I  see  you’re  loaded  down 
with  bags  of  groceries  or  the  light  is  about  to  change  or  some  such 
circumstance  gives  our  whole  conversation  a  sense  of  urgency.  However, 
I  have  things  to  impart  that  may  be  of  tremendous  value  to  you  in  living 
— your  life,  of  course;  then  again  they  may  be  of  no  value  at  all — that 
is  for  you  to  decide.  Oh,  the  sun ;  I’ll  stand  here — shade  your  eyes.  I  will 
relate  to  you  a  tale  of  some  length  and  long  disappointment,  a  tale  which 
should  have  been  told  in  every  middlesex  and  town  throughout  ancient 
America,  but  was  somehow  lost  in  the  translation — at  any  rate,  it  is  I 
who  is  imparting  it  to  you  at  this  point.  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  would 
be  easier  for  you  if  I  were  speaking  from  the  cover  of  Life  or  some 
other,  smaller  periodical;  however,  this  I  cannot  arrange,  so  our  present 
circumstances,  difficult  as  they  are,  will  have  to  suffice.  As  you  may  have 
noticed,  my  continuous  rock  brain  is  rolling,  and  it  will  continue  to  roll 
for  a  good  while  and  it  would  be  of  value  to  you,  as  I’ve  said,  to  listen. 
Will  you  listen? 

Good.  Sit  down;  you  have  my  guarantee  that  the  automobiles  will 
not  injure  you  in  any  way.  Look,  I  will  seat  myself  right  here  first. 
I  have  brought  an  aluminum  folding  chair  for  you,  too.  Here;  sit.  Better. 
Plug  one  of  the  speakers  from  my  duo-ear-speaker  transistor  radio  and 
achieve  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  my  continuous  rock  child’s  voice. 
Let  the  sounds — harsh  and  bitter,  soft,  engaging,  activating — blow  your 
mind,  so  to  speak. 
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SO  TO  SPEAK 


By 

STEVE  BARTHELME 


hush  little  baby  don  you  cry,  you  know  your  mama  was  born  to  die 
i  polished  up  the  handles  so  carefully  that  now  i  am  the  captain  of 
the  queen’s  nav-y  la  la  la  la  la  la  boom  boom  boom  boom 

You’ll  find  you  can  tolerate  the  somewhat  excessive  volume;  I  will  soften 
the  tone  a  little — there ;  and  now  I  will  continue. 

My  first  song  was  written  in  the  midst  of  depression.  A  deep  depres¬ 
sion,  perhaps  one  deeper  than  we  should  allow  ourselves.  It  began: 
I  need  a  dollar,  I  need  a  dime;  Hundred  soldiers  in  a  plastic  bag ;  I  need 
a  dollar,  now's  the  time;  Hundred  soldiers  in  a  plastic  bag.  Ah,  my  crea¬ 
tive  soul  at  birth — to  be  born  anew  a  thousand  times.  We  can  pass  over 
this,  though,  and  in  the  same  way  we  can  pass  over  my  six-hundred 
word  paper  on  Serbia  done  before  lunch  that  day,  and  also  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspaper  in  which  I  and  my  friend  kept  the  neighborhood  up  on 
the  appendicitis  pains  and  activities  of  the  backyards  on  their  block. 

“Well,  hi,  Mrs.  Singleton  .  .  .  do  ya  have  any  news  for  the  Weekly  ? 
Are  ya  goin  on  a  vacation  or  somethin?  Is  anybody  sick?” 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  my  early  youth,  along  with  a  favorite  football 
team  and  a  rather  extensive  snake  collection,  I  had  a  flair  for,  or  better, 
a  leaning  toward,  creative  activity.  Is  your  transistor  ear-speaker 
working? 

If  it  would  make  you  more  comfortable  to  move  from  side  to  side  in 
some  rhythmic  pattern,  by  all  means  do.  Simply  a  suggestion.  Let’s  see 
.  .  .  ah,  yes.  I  was  a  prodigy  where  my  high-school  newspaper  was  con¬ 
cerned,  being  editor  at  the  end  of  my  sophomore  year  and  through  my 
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junior  and  senior  years.  The  idea  of  a  glamorous  underground  literary 
magazine  struck  me  and  a  confederate  sometime  in  the  junior  year,  but 
went  the  way  of  most  such  spending  the  night  at  Gregg’s  house  ideas ; 
it  never  took  shape  past  a  title  and  ideas  for  the  cover.  I  was  publishing 
my  own  crusading  and  mature,  I  thought,  editorials  in  the  paper  I  single- 
handedly  put  out  four  times  a  year;  it  was  an  excellent  newspaper,  yet 
a  bad  one  by  the  non-ethnic  yet  still  existent  and  valid  fact  that  it  only 
managed  to  crawl  bloodily  out  four  times  per  school  year.  Meanwhile 
my  essays  were  steadily  getting  A-minuses  and  an  occasional  A-plus, 
and  I  was  doodling  in  writing  half-stories  and  poems  of  short  length 
which  my  idealistic  girlfriend  always  commented  on:  “This  is  good, 
Teddy.” 

little  g  t  o  you’re  really  lookin  fine  i  was  cruisin  in  my  stingray  late 
one  night  all  my  trials  lord,  soon  be  over  the  answer  my  friend,  is 
blowin  in  the  wind  dum  da  dum  dum  boom  boom  boom  boom 

My  work  was  mainly  about  her  long  brown  hair ;  or  her  large  brown 
eyes;  or  about  her  and  I ;  or  about  a  black  Corvette ;  all  of  which  things 
rumbled  softly  and  thickly  in  my  consciousness.  Later  in  this  same 
period,  when  she  had  gone  with  my  date-every-weekend-date,  pessimism 
began  to  color  the  waters  of  my  art.  My  poems  got  lost  with  me  and  my 
stories  invariably  died  somewhere  in  the  upper  half  of  the  third  page. 
An  earlier  poem  began  with :  Dead ,  dead,  I  wish  I  were  dead;  commer¬ 
cial  headhunters  in  fire-engine  red;  Do  not  seek  me,  others  instead;  Sad, 
they  could  have  my  head;  and  the  chorus  was  phony  repeated  seventeen 
times  in  three  six-word  lines,  one  of  the  three  lines  filled  out  by  God  is 
dead  slurring  into  one  beat.  Needless  to  say,  it  lacked  something.  I  spent 
some  time  and  little  effort  searching  for  that  something  and,  of  course, 
didn’t  find  anything.  A  cause  of  some  trauma  at  that  time. 

Ah  good.  You  understand — your  eyes  tell  me  that.  Your  eyes  tell 
a  lot  about  you — more  than  most  people.  I  can  see  that  we  are  communi¬ 
cating — or  at  least  that  you  are  being  open  and  honest  with  me.  This 
is  good;  it’s  essential  if  I’m  to  do  you  any  good.  Later  in  the  same  period, 
my  work  developed  some  sophistication.  The  same  lines  became  a  refrain 
at  the  end  of  each  of  four  stanzas :  Dead,  dead,  I  wish  I  were  dead;  com¬ 
mercial  headhunters  feed  me  instead. 

please  please  me  ya  say  you  lost  your  love  i  saw  her  yesterday, 
it’s  you  she’s  thinkin  of  yeah  yeah  yeah  like  a  rollin  stone  with  no 
direction  home  yeah  yeah  yeah  boom  boom  boom  boom 

Dylan  was  doing,  I  thought,  the  same  sort  of  thing  but  on  a  bigger  scale 
and  he  had  guts  and  I  didn’t — he  had  quit  college.  Anyway,  I  thought 
at  the  time,  he  was  older  than  I  was  and  the  adult  conspiracy — the 
“down  with  Teen-age  tyranny’  ’’  crowd — which  had  lost  on  him,  would 
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surely  shoot  me  right  down.  Perhaps  you’d  like  a  little  local  color  to  fill 
in  the  narrative ;  I’ll  turn  the  volume  up  a  little. .  .  . 

you’re  on,  buddy,  if  you’ve  got  the  nerve  we’ll  race  all  the  way  to 
dead  man’s  curve  help,  i  need  somebody,  not  just  anybody  yeah 
fine  little  girl  who  waits  for  me  fine  wine  all  the  time  boom  boom 
boom  boom,  gonna  shoot  ya  right  down 

There.  The  world  was  perpetrating  its  various  crimes  on  me  one 
after  another.  I  contemplated  suicide  to  the  extent  of  taking  out  a 
dozen  aspirin  and  placing  them  on  the  kitchen  counter  next  to  a  big  glass 
of  water.  I  contemplated  running  away  from  home,  but,  as  I’ve  said, 
I  didn’t  have  the  guts — anyway,  I  could  see  myself  dead  in  the  rain 
sometimes  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  got  my  share  of  the  staples  of 
adolescence — drags,  feminine  companionship  and  adoration,  liquor,  bore¬ 
dom,  parked  cars,  and  superiority — so  I  was  content.  There  was  my 
writing.  For  sincerity — for  genuinity — I  cried  four  times  a  day,  with 
water:  9,  1,  5,  and  9.  When  was  the  last  time  you  cried? 

“ Yesterday.  Yesterday  my  emotions  overleapt  the  bounds  my  reason 
has  imposed;  and  I  cried.  I  think  it  was  at  nine.” 

Oh.  At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  you  did  cry.  Without  it,  we  would  have 
more  trouble  than  we  already  have.  Are  you  following  me  so  far? 

Ah  good.  So  anyway,  I  cried  at  9,  1,  5,  and  9,  with  water.  But  when 
three  or  four  People  Who  Know  made  paperdolls  out  of  my  creative  soul 
embodied  in  two  or  three  stories  and  a  dozen  or  so  poems,  I  was  badly 
shaken.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  paperdolls  ever  created.  It  was 
then  that  I  began  to  learn  about  bleeding.  It  was  then  I  got  my  start  on 
the  way  toward  (and  past)  the  Persian  carpets  and  Salinger’s  Fat  Lady. 
It  was  then  I  got  out  of  the  stands  and  onto  the  playing  field,  so  to  speak. 
And,  as  I  sit  here  in  front  of  you  right  now,  I’m  still  deathly  afraid  I 
won’t  make  the  team.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  will  make  the  team  eventually; 
bruised,  bloody,  bludgeoned,  bowed,  but  this  is  the  way  anyone  makes 
the  team ;  and  if  you  are  thinking  about  trying,  seriously  thinking,  this 
is  what  you  have  to  know. 

crowd  talkin  much  too  loud  running  up  an  down  the  stairs  bang 
bang  she  shot  me  down,  bang  bang.  stop,  lookaround.  here  it  comes, 
here  it  comes,  here  comes  your  19th  nervous  breakdown,  she  can 
take  the  dark  out  of  the  nighttime  and  paint  the  daytime  black  .  .  . 
she’s  got  everything  she  needs,  she’s  an  artist,  she  don  look  back.  .  .  . 

You’re  worried  about  that  oncoming  black  car.  Don’t  worry,  you  have 
my  guarantee  that  noth  ....  strange,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  veering  off. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  you  have  my  guarantee.  .  .  .  Boom  boom  boom 
boom. 
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cAbendlied 

Dare  you  move? 

now,  sitting  here  breathless 

growing  up  the  tree 

that  grows  down  the  grass 

from  which  I  am  growing  toward  you. 

Dare  you  cease  moving? 
now,  through  the  undulating  moonlight 
that  grows  through  the  leaves,  the  grass, 
through  me  growing  through  you. 

Dare  I  move? 

Dare  we  move  together? 

Let  us  wait  till  the  night  stops  growing 
and  will  move  with  us. 

—Peter  M.  Tinker 


R^his  cShen>  Is 

This,  then,  is  where  the  questing  leads? 

I  sought  one  risen,  radiant, 

Finding  nothing  more  splendid 
Than  a  sticky-fingered  figure 
Bent  over  burning  coals  on  a  beach, 

Mindful  of  bellies  to  be  filled. 

Fish-frying  Christ, 

Stay  serving  on  my  shore, 

Reminding  me  I  share  your  risen  role, 

Reminding  me  that  those  I  feed 
Find  strength  to  haul  the  nets 
You  fill  to  breaking  point. 

—Sr.  Mary  Cormac 
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THE  TOBACCO  BARN 


by 

DAVID  PANTALENA 


J  OEY’S  arms  were  aching  from  hanging  the  long  wooden  poles  covered 
with  tobacco.  The  curing  of  the  ripe,  yellow-green  leaves  would  begin 
tomorrow,  and  Joey,  at  eighteen,  was  responsible  as  long  as  his  father 
supervised  in  the  fields. 

Joey  wished  he  had  the  courage  to  order  the  laborers  to  work  faster. 
He  noticed  how  they  would  slow  down  as  soon  as  his  father  stepped 
out  of  the  barn.  Once  he  had  shouted  and  his  voice  cracked  when  two 
of  the  boys  dropped  a  string  of  tobacco.  Their  white  teeth  shone,  and 
laughter  shook  the  barn.  Joey  ran  biting  back  his  anger  and  clenching 
his  fists. 

Today  was  too  hot  to  yell  or  get  angry.  He  ducked  under  one  of  the 
moving  poles  to  reach  the  pump  next  to  the  barn.  The  lines  of  his  neck 
held  streams  of  sweat  which  eventually  swelled  and  ran  down  his  shiny, 
muscular  arms.  His  smooth,  naked  back  began  to  sting  with  the  sun’s 
heat  as  he  pumped  vigorously  for  water.  It  trickled  over  his  nose  and 
lips,  and  he  pushed  back  his  drenched  hair  with  a  dirty  cloth.  He  saw 
his  father  coming  across  the  fields  and  heading  towards  the  barn  with 
arms  swinging  at  his  side. 
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Joey  walked  back  quickly  ahead  of  his  father.  He  began  tightening 
some  of  the  loose  leaves  and  checked  the  hooks  on  each  side  of  the  pole. 
Everyone  became  silent,  and  Joey  could  hear  their  movements  quicken. 

“Sam!  I  want  you  out  in  the  fields  where  I  can  watch  you!  Move  it!” 
His  father  turned  without  saying  another  word  and  went  outside.  “Poor 
Sam,”  Joey  thought.  It  was  this  time  three  years  ago  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  beating  Sam’s  black  body  under  the  chestnut  tree. 

Joey  had  been  napping  in  the  barn  when  his  father’s  curses  aroused 
him.  “You  lying  black  bastard !  Let  me  catch  you  telling  your  dirty  lies 
again!”  He  ran  out  near  the  tree  and  heard  his  father  chuckle  deep 
inside  his  bearded  throat  as  he  kicked  the  boy  beneath  him. 

The  sight  of  Sam’s  bony  arms  covering  his  head  sickened  him.  He 
remembered  his  mother,  who  had  died  when  he  was  nine.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  his  father  would  often  bruise  his  mother’s  fragile  body  with 
massive  hands. 

Slowly  Sam  fell  to  the  ground.  Joey  gasped  and  shouted  defiantly 
towards  the  tree.  He  dropped  to  his  knees  in  fear  as  the  angry  man  left 
the  Negro  behind  him  and  approached  his  son.  Joey  could  feel  his 
father’s  shadow  looming  over  him.  He  looked  up  to  see  his  father’s 
glazing  eyes. 

“What  did  I  hear  you  say?”  his  father  demanded  with  round,  heavy 
fists  dangling  at  his  side. 

“I  want  to  know  what  you  hollered,  and  I  want  to  know  it  now!” 
he  yelled  as  his  knuckles  grew  whiter. 

“I  said  leave  him  alone.” 

“Leave  him  alone?  What?”  his  father  coaxed. 

“I  said,  ‘Leave  him  alone  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  son  of  a  bitch’.” 

J oey  hardly  saw  the  punch,  but  he  felt  himself  roll  across  the  ground, 
and  he  buried  his  face  in  the  dry  grass  waiting  for  the  usual  last  kick 
his  father  gave  the  field  hands.  Joey  looked  up  at  the  tree’s  branches 
waving  towards  the  tobacco  barn.  The  kick  never  came. 

Joey  shook  his  head  bringing  his  thoughts  back  to  the  barn,  and 
watched  the  last  pole  pass  through  the  door.  “All  done  for  today!”  he 
said,  and  the  black  faces  smiled  and  went  outside  to  the  pick-up  truck. 
His  father  rested  his  round  hairy  arms  on  the  steering  wheel,  and 
waited  for  the  last  of  the  field  hands  to  climb  in  back.  The  truck  raised 
up  a  screen  of  dust  as  it  raced  down  the  narrow  road. 

The  sound  of  the  pump  near  the  barn  took  Joey’s  eyes  away  from 
the  road.  He  spotted  Linda  at  the  pump  cupping  pools  of  water  in  her 
hands  and  pouring  it  on  her  slender  brown  arms.  She  smiled  down  on 
her  sparkling  skin  as  if  it  was  the  day’s  first  pleasant  moment.  Her 
red  blouse  and  tight  black  slacks  made  Joey’s  skin  tingle  with  nervous 
excitement. 
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Joey  saw  her  friendly  smile  as  she  dried  her  hands  with  the  soiled 
cloth.  He  turned  towards  the  house,  but  he  stopped,  remembering  her 
smile,  and  walked  over.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  talked 
with  her. 

“Tired,  Linda?”  he  asked  sympathetically. 

“I’ll  say,  Master  Joe.” 

“Where's  your  momma?” 

“She  got  so  sick  with  the  heat,  your  daddy  let  her  go  on  home.  She’s 
gettin’  old,  poor  thing,”  she  said  as  she  brushed  her  long  black  hair  off 
from  her  shoulders. 

Joey  looked  up  towards  the  barn,  and  saw  the  tobacco  piled  up 
outside.  Tomorrow  night,  the  barn  would  be  housing  a  bright  red  fire. 

“Linda,  remember  how  we  used  to  play  around  the  tobacco  barn? 
Sometimes  we’d  use  it  for  our  house,  remember?”  He  turned  to  see 
her  brown  eyes  staring  at  his  dry,  scattered  hair. 

“Why,  Master  Joe,  do  you  still  think  about  all  that  kid  stuff?”  She 
threw  back  her  head  and  laughed,  stretching  her  neck  out  long  and 
smooth. 

Joey’s  face  reddened.  “Sometimes.  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
That  barn  was  like  a  second  home,  I  guess.  Don’t  feel  I’ll  ever  break 
away  from  it.” 

“It’s  just  a  dirty  ol’  barn  to  me,  Master  Joe,”  she  said. 

“We  strung  up  a  lot  of  tobacco  today.  Want  to  see  it?”  Joey  asked 
quickly. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  Master  Joe,  I’ll  be  goin’  on  home.  I’ve  got  to  see 
how  my  momma’s  doin’.”  Joey  tried  to  hide  his  disappointment. 

“C’mon,  Linda.  Tobacco  always  looks  so  pretty  before  the  curin’.” 
He  felt  himself  hoping  again,  and  the  blood  dancing  throughout  his  body. 

“All  right,  if  it’ll  make  my  ol’  playmate  happy.  Are  we  going  to  play 
house  again?”  and  she  laughed  loudly  at  her  own  joke.  Joey  wished  he 
had  a  cigarette.  “With  my  luck,  I’d  choke,”  he  muttered  to  himself. 

“What’d  you  say?”  she  asked  as  they  walked  towards  the  barn. 

“Nothin’,  Linda,”  he  said  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

“Feels  chilly  all  of  a  sudden,”  Linda  said.  She  crossed  her  arms  over 
her  breast,  and  grabbed  her  shoulders.  Her  hair  blew  back,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  rustled  as  waves  of  cool  breeze  came  across  the  fields. 
Joey  stretched  his  trembling  fingers  out  to  her  shoulder  touching  her 
hand.  His  arm  tickled  with  her  teasing  hair.  He  wondered  if  his  father 
would  beat  him  if  he  got  caught. 

Joey  hated  to  take  his  hand  down  to  open  the  barn  door,  but  he  forced 
himself  hoping  Linda  would  again  feel  chilly  once  they  got  inside.  But 
as  they  stepped  in,  the  familiar  smell  of  tobacco  greeted  them  and  gave 
them  warmth. 
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“The  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world/’  Joey  said.  “My  daddy  never 
sees  tobacco  hangin’  here,  only  fat  dollar  bills.” 

“Everybody  works  hard  for  them  dollar  bills,  Master  Joe.  Except 
your  daddy  maybe.”  She  was  standing  close  to  him  and  the  sweet  smell 
of  her  body  intensified  his  longing.  He  barely  heard  her  last  remark. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  nothin,  I  guess.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  the  way  he  walks.  The  fat 
on  his  belly  bounces  and  those  arms  swing  away.  You  know  the  way  he 
looks !”  She  shut  her  eyes  and  laughed. 

Joey  stared  up  at  the  tobacco,  his  lips  closed  tight.  He  thought  of 
when  she  had  found  him  lying  in  back  of  the  tobacco  barn  still  shocked 
by  his  own  words  and  his  father’s  response.  Linda  cradled  his  head  in 
her  lap  and  brushed  the  grass  from  his  hair. 

“Is  your  brother  okay?”  he  asked  forgetting  his  own  tears. 

“Guess  he’s  all  right.  He  won’t  let  me  touch  him.”  Together  they 
looked  over  at  Sam  who  was  lying  still  under  the  tree.  “I  think  he’s 
goin’  to  stay  there  all  night,”  Linda  said.  Joey  could  see  his  father’s 
screaming  face  in  her  eyes.  “He’s  an  animal,  Joey.  A  stupid  animal.” 

“Linda,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry.” 

Joey  was  biting  his  lip  as  he  turned  his  head  back  to  her  smiling  face. 
He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  only  looked  at  him  nervously.  He 
moved  up  to  her  slowly  and  glided  his  hand  over  her  hair.  Her  lips 
were  still,  and  he  saw  her  eyes  pass  quickly  to  the  door  and  back  to  his 
face. 

“Uh,  Joey,”  she  whispered,  “remember  who  I  am?” 

“Yes,”  he  said  and  passed  his  hand  down  to  her  back. 

“The  kid  stuff  is  over  with,  right?  You’re  a  big  boy  now.” 

“I  know,”  he  said  laughing  to  himself.  It  felt  good  to  laugh  for  a 
change.  He  enjoyed  watching  her  forehead  wrinkle  nervously  and  her 
quick  tongue  moisten  her  lips.  “Laugh  now,  bitch!”  he  thought  to 
himself. 

“Joey,  I’ve  got  to  be  .  .  .”  and  suddenly  he  pulled  her  to  him  roughly 
and  kissed  her  full  lips  hard.  She  tore  at  his  chest,  making  him  want  to 
cry  out  in  pain.  Still  he  refused  to  let  their  lips  separate.  His  heart 
laughed  and  kicked  faster  as  he  fought  for  air.  He  hugged  her  tightly 
until  she  couldn’t  struggle  any  longer.  He  pushed  her  backwards  over 
his  foot  and  they  tumbled  to  the  hard  dirt.  He  held  her  right  arm  down 
and  placed  his  other  hand  over  her  mouth.  The  raging  fire  in  his  hands 
terrified  her,  and  her  eyes  rolled  wildly  as  she  turned  from  his  inflamed 
face. 

He  kissed  her  roughly  again,  and  his  hands  ripped  off  her  ragged 
clothing  until  she  could  feel  the  hard,  cold  ground  touch  her  sweating 
skin  like  death.  She  closed  her  eyes  tightly  hoping  Sam  would  not  catch 
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them.  The  cold  ground  constantly  reminded  her  that  Joey  was  upon  her. 
She  remembered  how  they  used  the  barn  for  a  fort  and  he  would  protect 
her  by  shooting  at  the  attackers  at  the  door.  Now  she  had  to  protect 
herself  using  only  her  dark,  oily  skin  as  a  shield  to  drive  the  stubborn 
shadow  away. 

Too  exhausted  to  continue  the  struggle  alone,  she  gave  in  to  him, 
stretching  her  arms  out  straight  on  each  side.  She  was  being  pressed 
into  the  ground,  and  she  clenched  her  fists  kissing  him  hard.  She  wanted 
to  hold  him  tightly  and  have  him  forever,  but  she  could  only  kick  at  the 
ground  and  feel  his  fingers  squeeze  her  wrists. 

Joey  could  no  longer  hear  the  cooling  breezes  outside.  The  only  sound 
was  his  quick  breathing  as  he  let  loose  his  rage  upon  her.  He  felt  safe 
in  the  barn.  It  protected  him  from  the  savages  outside.  She  wouldn’t 
dare  accuse  him — who  would  believe  her?  She  would  be  just  another 
nigger  whore  telling  lies.  He  had  nothing  to  worry  about  once  this  driv¬ 
ing  passion  was  dead.  His  arms  ached  from  the  struggle  and  his  rough 
face  was  spotted  with  drops  of  sweat. 

Finally  he  was  done  with  her.  She  took  in  a  deep  breath.  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  been  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  and  elevated  slowly  to 
the  top.  She  lay  still  for  a  while,  feeling  the  dirt  caked  to  her  back. 

Joey  stared  at  her.  She  no  longer  seemed  so  beautiful.  He  realized 
for  the  first  time  how  dark  she  really  was.  He  wanted  to  cover  her  naked 
body  with  the  cold  dirt.  He  felt  a  strange  desire  both  to  scream  at  her 
and  to  bury  his  face  in  her  brown  skin.  Joey  lifted  himself  to  his  knees 
and  took  his  eyes  off  her  while  she  picked  up  her  rags.  Her  hair  was  stiff 
with  dirt,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  brush  herself  off.  Slowly  she 
covered  herself  with  the  torn  clothes  and  walked  towards  the  door.  He 
waited  for  her  to  attack  him  clawing  and  kicking,  but  she  never  turned 
around.  “Get  out,  Linda.  Stay  away  for  good.  I  don’t  need  you,”  he  said 
to  himself  holding  back  his  tears. 

He  heard  the  breezes  outside  once  again,  and  his  father’s  pick-up 
coming  up  the  path.  His  clothes  smelled  sweaty,  and  he  felt  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  the  barn.  He  looked  at  the  full  tobacco  leaves.  “Should  bring 
in  a  good  price,”  he  thought,  “in  spite  of  the  drought.” 

As  he  walked  outside  the  barn,  he  felt  the  wind  blowing  as  peacefully 
as  it  did  before.  He  would  discuss  the  tobacco  prices  with  his  father 
who  had  pulled  up  in  front  of  his  smiling  son.  Tomorrow  the  curing  fires 
would  be  started,  burning  away  the  passionate  hate  they  had  for  each 
other.  And  Joey  would  be  free  from  the  tobacco  barn. 
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'Despair  Is  Not  fflack 

Despair  is  not  black 
— nor  even  grey. 

It  is  orange  and  yellow  and  powder  blue. 

Despair  is  not  brooding  silent 
in  a  darkened  room. 

It  is  the  constant  cacophony  of  total  TV ; 

the  endless  pounding  of  your  own  pulse ; 

the  aimless  wandering  through  other  people’s  joys, 

coveted  then  closeted  like  unwanted  toys. 

Despair  is  the  great  weariness. 

No  place  to  go 
but  a  feeling 
that  you  must. 


—Joseph  McKiernan,  SJ. 


The  Present 


by  Richard  N.  Sawaya 


J?  EGA  USE  Sam  didn’t  care,  his  white  socks  always  fell  to  the  tops  of 
his  shoes.  Mary  would  tell  him  how  ugly  his  spiny-haired  legs  were  and 
why  didn’t  he  get  some  proper  stockings  and  look  like  a  gentleman,  but 
Sam  never  listened,  being  one  of  those  men  who  thought  little  about  how 
they  looked  as  long  as  they  were  working.  He  had  been  born  with  the 
specific  talent  of  having  a  calculator  for  a  brain  and  had  run  his  drug¬ 
store  for  thirty  years  in  his  head.  Seven  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day 
he  had  loved  it.  ’ 
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Sam  was  a  thin  man  with  slick  black  hair  and  a  small  unsightly  lower 
stomach  that  protruded  under  his  belt.  His  one  vanity  was  a  carefully 
trimmed  moustache.  Sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  house  in  the  humid 
Alabama  morning,  he  checked  his  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale.  He  didn’t  want 
to  give  up  the  store,  but  the  doctor  said  his  heart  was  too  strained  and 
he’d  have  to  quit  if  he  wished  to  live  much  longer  than  his  fifty-five  years. 
He’d  been  retired  for  a  week  and  was  bored  and  confused. 

He  looked  down  the  long  driveway  at  his  wife  Mary  cutting  flowers. 
She  was  short  and  well  preserved,  her  gray-streaked  hair  cropped  close, 
an  almost  dumpy  figure  girdled  into  respectable  middle  age.  They  had 
been  married  comfortably  for  twenty  years. 

He  had  built  the  house  for  her.  Resting  on  an  acre  of  the  best  subur¬ 
ban  land  in  Birmingham,  it  was  long  and  spacious.  Mary  had  taken  care 
of  the  furnishings  and  landscape  because  her  hobby  was  antique-collect¬ 
ing  and  decoration.  He  would  only  come  home  at  night,  eat,  watch  televi¬ 
sion,  and  sleep  well,  satisfied  with  a  good  day’s  work,  anticipating  the 
next.  Now  he  was  retired.  The  heat  bothered  him  and,  calling  to  Mary 
that  he’d  be  in  the  den,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  inside. 

He  felt  the  efficient  cold  of  the  air  conditioner  as  he  glanced  around 
the  immaculate  rooms.  Mary  had  many  excellent  antiques,  each  arranged 
strategically  throughout  the  house.  He  hadn’t  noticed  before,  but  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  rooms  were  all  one  large  showcase,  clean,  dry,  and 
cool.  He  walked  into  the  den,  sat  on  the  couch,  and  began  to  read  the 
newspaper,  nervously  dropping  the  pages  on  the  white  rug. 

“Sam !  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  not  to  throw  the  papers  on 
the  rug;  they’ll  smear.”  He  looked  up  at  Mary  in  her  neat  housedress.  She 
was  frowning  and  held  nicely  budded  roses. 

“I’m  sorry,  dear.” 

“Well,  come  on  and  eat  your  lunch.  I  have  to  go  into  town  to  get  a 
reservation  for  Atlanta.  That’s  where  the  convention  is  this  year.”  Mary 
never  missed  the  annual  antique  convention.  It  lasted  a  week  and  she 
said  it  was  her  vacation. 

“And  then  I  have  to  stop  at  the  Club  and  see  Mrs.  Strang  about  the 
charity  bazaar.  They  want  some  of  my  pieces  to  make  up  a  display.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  wash.”  Sam  rubbed  his  hands  together  under  the  tap. 
When  he  married  her,  Mary’s  father  was  dying  and  when  he  did  die 
left  her  a  sizable  amount  of  money.  Sam  had  insisted  it  never  be  used  for 
anything  save  their  children’s  education,  but  they  hadn’t  had  children, 
so  Mary  began  her  collection.  She  had  very  fine  taste. 

When  he  walked  into  the  kitchen  his  lunch  was  hot  and  on  the  table. 
Unaccustomed  to  a  large  midday  meal,  he  picked  at  it  listlessly.  His  wife, 
in  prim  summer  crepe,  walked  into  the  kitchen. 
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“I  have  to  go  now.  Is  there  anything  you  want  me  to  get  you,  a  book 
or  something?” 

“No  thanks,  Mary.  It’s  not  as  if  I  were  an  invalid.  I  just  can’t  work 
any  more.  At  least  that’s  what  Doctor  North  said.” 

“And  he’s  right.  You  saw  the  report.” 

“I  know,  but  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  sit  around  here  all  day?” 
Mary  didn’t  reply  but  walked  out  of  the  kitchen.  He  heard  the  car  door 
and  then  the  engine.  Finishing  his  lunch,  he  carried  the  dishes  to  the  sink 
and  dumped  them  in. 

The  afternoon  was  long,  as  all  the  afternoons  had  been  the  past  week, 
and  Sam  found  leisure  foreign  and  oppressive,  moving  uneasily  in  the 
clean  still  rooms.  Mary’s  things  had  never  meant  much  to  him.  He  was 
always  at  work  so  she  couldn’t  drag  him  to  the  sales  and  auctions,  and 
until  now  he  had  never  really  noticed  the  objects  she  had  spaced  through¬ 
out  the  house.  Vases,  chairs,  mirrors,  small  delicate  objects,  all  in  a 
planned  geometry.  His  drugstore  had  been  neat  but  turnover  was  good 
and  stock  was  always  moving  around,  not  quite  in  its  place.  The  order 
and  silence  of  his  home  made  him  nervous  and  he  fell  into  a  restless  sleep, 
remembering  the  four  o’clock  crowd  of  school  children  who’d  fill  his 
store  and  were  spoiled  by  his  shy  kindness. 

Mary  woke  him  for  dinner.  She  was  a  good  cook  and  usually  he’d 
drive  home  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  while  she  finished  preparing  the  meal. 
Their  fund  of  collected  small  talk  would  last  them  through  the  evening  to 
the  television  and  to  bed.  But  now  it  was  all  one-sided,  and  he  was 
vaguely  disturbed  at  her  prattling  about  the  convention  and  Mrs. 
Strang’s  bazaar;  his  silence  hung  over  the  table.  She  seemed  oblivious, 
continuing  on  as  he  fled  to  the  den’s  television,  leaving  her  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence  to  clean  the  dishes. 

A  little  later  she  followed  and  sat  diagonally  from  him  under  a  lamp. 
Usually  they  would  watch  the  screen  intently  in  silence.  Yet  tonight 
Sam’s  eyes  drifted  to  his  wife,  who,  taking  no  notice,  was  absorbed  in 
the  program.  Her  face  hadn’t  changed  since  the  day  he  met  her,  the  ice 
gray  eyes  and  pointed  chin,  and  the  thin  mouth  that  sloped  down.  Mary 
frowned  a  lot.  Her  skin  had  hardened,  cracked;  her  flesh  was  dry  and 
plain  yet  retained  some  form,  and  he  was  glad  she  avoided  make-up. 

They  had  met  at  a  church  dance  for  single  adults,  had  quietly  observed 
each  other  and  decided  that  life  together  would  be  an  improvement.  Sam 
had  never  been  at  ease  with  women  and  Mary’s  thirty  years  had  made 
her  family  desperate  and  relieved  when  she  had  introduced  them  to  him. 
Their  union  was  immediately  secure  for  his  drugstore  was  flourishing, 
and  both  had  reasonably  continued  their  private  habits  in  marriage. 
His  only  regret  was  that  they  had  never  had  any  children,  and  now  that 
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was  mere  nostalgia.  Yes,  most  would  say  you  are  a  good  wife,  Mary.  He 
broke  his  gaze,  returning  to  the  program. 

The  evening,  because  it  was  part  of  the  old  way,  passed  quickly  and 
comfortably  with  the  ten  o’clock  break  for  coffee  and  ice  cream  and  the 
mid-night  yawns  after  the  news.  Mary  walked  towards  their  bedroom 
and  Sam  shut  the  television  off  and  strolled  through  the  house  to  check 
the  doors  and  lights.  Stepping  out  onto  the  back  porch,  he  felt  the  heat 
and  looked  lazily  up  at  the  starred  summer  sky.  The  air  was  moist  and 
heavy  and  he  was  suddenly  not  tired,  wanting  to  rid  himself  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  last  week.  But  he  only  stepped  inside  into  the  cool 
processed  air  and  walked  to  the  bedroom,  undressed,  and  noting  that 
Mary  was  in  the  shower,  slipped  into  his  bed.  It  was  a  funny  bed  with 
high  posters,  one  of  a  colonial  pair  that  Mary  had  bought.  The  sheet  felt 
stiff  and  uncomfortable.  Still  not  tired,  he  didn’t  turn  off  the  light. 

His  wife  stepped  out  of  the  bathroom,  a  towel  wrapped  around  her, 
and  sat  down  at  her  dressing  table  in  front  of  his  bed.  In  the  soft  light 
she  looked  fresh  and  clean  and  Sam  stared  at  her  bare  shoulders.  He 
shuddered  as  unfamilar  warmth  passed  through  him.  Usually  he  was  so 
tired  from  work  and  it  had  been  a  long  time.  He  got  out  of  bed  and 
walked  to  his  wife,  suddenly  bending  over,  awkwardly  kissing  her 
shoulder,  and  his  hand  pulled  the  towel  down  from  her  small  sagging 
breasts  and  reached  over  them,  but  her  skin  was  cold  and  unresponsive 
and  she  just  stood  up,  a  dull  surprise  in  her  eyes  as  Sam’s  hand  passed 
over  her  buttocks,  a  cold  dull  look  of  unaroused  surprise.  He  became 
confused  and  dazed.  She  stood  there  and  her  legs  were  tight  together. 

“What  do  you  think  you’re  doing?  You’re  an  old  man  with  a  heart 
condition.” 

“I  don’t  know.  We  haven’t  in  so  long  .  .  .  .” 

“Well  I’m  tired  and  you  should  be  asleep.  We’re  both  too  old  for  such 
nonsense.” 

Ashamed  and  embarrassed,  he  crawled  into  his  bed  and  shut  off  the 
light. 

The  next  few  days  did  not  reconcile  Sam  to  the  house.  He  tried  working 
in  the  yards  but  found  them  neat  and  clean,  so  well  arranged  that  the 
flower  bed  and  trees  and  grass  seemed  a  photograph.  Mary  had  long  ago 
worked  it  all  out  with  the  gardeners  to  her  satisfaction,  and  when  Sam 
suggested  some  changes  she  refused. 

“Besides,  you  couldn’t  do  the  digging  or  the  transplanting.  The  doctor 
said  no  strenuous  exercise.”  Sam  had  retreated  to  the  television,  but 
unable  to  remain  with  the  afternoon  cartoon  shows  and  the  races,  he  took 
the  car  keys,  telling  his  wife  he  wanted  to  see  the  doctor,  and  drove  into 
Birmingham.  On  his  way  he  passed  the  drugstore  and  the  reality  of  the 
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under-new-management  sign  made  him  almost  cry.  He  didn’t  stop, 
instead  drove  to  the  town  square,  parked  the  car,  and  got  out  to  walk.  It 
wasn’t  too  hot  and  the  old  men  and  women  in  white  cottons  and  straw 
hats  sat  amiably  on  the  park  benches  playing  chess  or  checkers,  talking 
in  soft  aimless  tones  as  he  walked  through  and  suddenly  realized  he  was 
one  of  them,  one  of  the  retired  useless  ones.  He  thought  of  his  wife  and 
home  and  walked  towards  Teddy’s  bar  on  the  far  side  of  the  square. 

He  was  drinking  his  second  bourbon  when  Tom  Ashton  who  managed 
the  new  chain  drugstore  sat  beside  him  to  say  hello. 

“I  heard  someone’s  taken  over  your  place.” 

“Yes,  Tom,  I  had  to  sell.  Doctor’s  orders,  said  quit  or  die,  you’ve  been 
on  the  job  too  long.”  Sam  looked  at  the  other  man  then  laughed. 

“Don’t  worry,  I  didn’t  sell  to  another  chain.”  In  spite  of  himself  Tom 
looked  relieved. 

“How  do  you  like  all  your  leisure  time?  You  must  be  living  the  life 
of  Riley.” 

“Oh,  it’s  great.  I  watch  cartoons,  and  eat  and  sleep.  Godammit,  Tom, 
I’m  not  an  old  man.  I  don’t  feel  sick  and  there’s  not  a  goddam  thing  I  can 
do.”  Both  men  drank  silently  for  a  while. 

“Look  Sam,  I  know  how  you  must  feel  about  our  chain.  But  if  you 
want,  you  can  work  part  time  for  us.  We’re  short  handed  and  need  some¬ 
one  who  has  a  lot  of  experience  with  stock.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  exert 
yourself  and  it  would  give  you  something  to  do,  at  least  for  a  while.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Tom.  Doc  North  said  absolutely  no  work.  But  I  sure 
would  like  to,  even  if  it  did  mean  not  being  my  own  boss.” 

“Well,  think  about  it  anyway,  and  if  you  decide  to,  just  come  in,  okay?” 

“Thanks.”  Sam  didn’t  drink  anymore  and  drove  home  slowly,  a 
thoughtful  frown  across  his  face. 

Over  dinner  Mary  asked  him  about  his  visit  to  the  doctor. 

“Uh,  he  was  out  and  I  didn’t  feel  like  waiting.  I  did  run  into  Tom 
Ashton,  though.  He’s  managing  that  new  chain  drugstore  on  Main  Street. 
Said  he  could  use  me  part-time  and  I  wouldn’t  have  to  do  anything 
physical.  It  sounds  good.”  Mary  looked  at  him  crossly,  her  mouth 
stretched  set. 

“Sam,  don’t  you  get  any  ideas.  Doctor  North  said  absolutely  no  work 
of  any  kind.  You  know  it’s  tension  that  caused  your  condition,  your  blood 
pressure’s  ridiculous.  And  you  wouldn’t  hold  any  job  for  long  part-time 
anyway ;  it’d  be  eight  hours  or  nothing.  I  don’t  see  why  you  can’t  learn  to 
relax  in  this  house.  It’s  cool  and  neat  and  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing. 
Why  most  men  would  love  to  be  in  your  place.” 

“Yes,  Mary.”  They  didn’t  say  anything  more  that  night  and  Sam  went 
to  bed  early. 
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Mary  was  excited  about  her  trip  and  for  a  week  Sam  patiently  listened. 
Mrs.  Strang  came  over,  said  she  was  sorry  to  hear  about  him,  but  he 
had  a  fine  wife  and  could  spend  all  his  time  with  her  at  home  now.  She 
made  small  delighted  sounds  when  Mary  gave  her  a  selected  set  of 
antiques  for  the  bazaar. 

“I  hope  they’ll  be  satisfactory.” 

“Oh  Mary,  they’re  just  perfect.  Have  a  good  time  in  Atlanta.” 

“Thank  you.  I  shall.” 

That  afternoon  Sam  drove  his  wife  to  the  airport.  Her  lips  were  dry 
on  his  cheek  as  she  said  goodbye  and  be  good,  but  she  waved  and  even 
smiled  walking  up  the  ramp.  She  had  asked  him  to  go  with  her  but  he 
had  refused.  So  he  watched  her  plane  leave  and  got  in  their  car,  but 
instead  of  driving  home  went  towards  Main  Street  and  pulled  into  the 
newly  paved  parking  lot  of  the  U-Save  drugstore.  When  he  drove  home 
that  night  he  whistled  all  the  way.  He  had  worked  with  stock  and  the  old 
feeling  of  working  in  his  head,  the  various  sizes  and  types  of  cosmetics 
and  lotions,  the  clean  smell  and  the  sound  of  customers’  voices,  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  school,  all  were  sweet  and  full  to  him. 

He  lasted  four  days.  They  called  Mary  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  to 
tell  her  that  Sam  had  had  a  heart  attack  and  was  in  the  hospital.  No,  they 
didn’t  know  how  serious  it  was,  but  U-Save  would  be  willing  to  pay 
part  of  the  expenses.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  good  auction  at  the 
time,  but  left  for  the  Atlanta  airport  to  fly  home  to  her  husband  and  had 
her  purchases  held  in  storage. 

The  heart  attack  had  been  small  but  painful,  and  during  his  stay  in 
the  hospital  Sam  constantly  remembered  the  stinging  hurt  that  had 
raged  and  torn  in  his  chest,  remembered  choking  on  the  floor  and  the 
buzz  of  voices  above  him.  He  was  afraid  and  didn’t  want  to  die. 
But  there  had  been  no  major  coronary  damage  and  in  two  weeks  the 
doctor  sent  him  home  to  his  wife.  Total  rest  and  no  excitement ;  he  should 
remain  in  bed  at  least  another  two  weeks  and  should  stay  in  the  house 
after  that.  The  next  time  would  probably  be  fatal.  Sam  listened  care¬ 
fully,  remembering  the  pain  and  the  fear. 

They  took  him  in  an  ambulance  up  the  long  driveway,  wheeling  him 
through  the  cool  house  to  his  bed.  Mary  was  kind ;  she  even  bought  him 
a  homecoming  present,  a  pair  of  long  black  stockings. 
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Little  Orphan  cAnnie 

Without  any  effort  on  her  part,  really, 

Annie  has  one  of  the  nicest  faces 

that  never  was — 

sweet  and  white  and  innocent — 

like  her  little  red  dress 

that  suits  her  so  well 

she  has  worn  it  every  day  for  generations 

for  fear  no  one  would  know  her  without  it : 

But  sometimes,  after  the  last  frame, 
it  seems  reflected  in  the  looking  glass 
to  be  old,  dusty,  wrinkled,  worn  out 
already  seen  by  too  many  leering  eyes 
and  barely  wearable  any  longer. 

—Peter  M.  Tinker 
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<rRgcycle^ 

co-ordinate  point  at  zero 
he  is  blessed  who  knows 
down  in  downfall  now  fallen 
from  winter  cursed  quarter: 
from  laugh  of  saxophone  comes  wind 
winding  black  in  back  of  red  noon; 
mind  twisted  in  hobbled  going 
when  elastic  fingers  are  untwisted 
by  simple  blush  of  the  shining  bed 
budding  under  sun :  mind  born  again 
if  no  soil  washes  only  the  soul  stain. 

The  knot  of  breathing  draws  tight  home 
when  split  by  sight  of  zero  point  that  comes 
and  dawn  lifts  over  mahadama’s  brow. 

—Barry  C.  W.  Doherty 
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c&he  eTYCedlar  ^ree 


The  wind  stares  maddened  at  the  coast. 

The  medlar  tree  grows,  slowly 
Drawing  through  its  island  root 
A  rose-bush  face,  making  the  most 
Of  its  inedible  appearance.  The  fruit 
That  hangs  blindly  from  this  tree 

Is  left  to  fall  and  rot  in  the  sun, 

Until,  no  longer  ripe,  it  is  eaten, 

And  eaten,  no  longer  hard  and  blind, 

Enjoyed.  It  may  just  be  imagination 
Watching  hands  waiting  until  the  rind 
Has  ripely  decayed,  that  turns  this  beaten 

Weathered  island  into  an  image  in 
The  middle  of  the  sea.  It  may  just  be 
Imagination,  staring  at  the  wait 
Of  culture’s  eye,  that  finds  within 
The  middle  of  this  image,  space  to  create 
Another  Eve,  turning  nature  loose  on  Sicily. 

—Raymond  Comenzo 
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Blessed  Are  They 

Who 

Hunger  and  Thirst 


by 

Robert  J.  Lallamant 


SlJMMER  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  like  a  desert.  With  the  heat 
comes  the  wind ;  with  the  wind,  comes  the  dust ;  and  with  the  dust,  thirst. 

Father  Thomas  McIntyre  sat  on  the  redwood  bench  in  the  enclosed 
garden  of  the  parish  and  began  to  read  his  office.  The  garden  was  the 
one  cell  in  the  decaying  body  of  the  town  that  offered  a  private  escape; 
nevertheless  it  retained  the  dirty  brown  setting  of  a  poorly  constructed 
pueblo.  Around  the  bottoms  of  the  adobe  walls  and  at  the  edges  of  the 
wooden  gate,  groups  of  reddish-gold  California  poppies  tried  to  share 
the  hard  dry  soil.  A  skeleton-like  olive  tree  was  thrust  through,  and 
choked  by  the  red  mud  tiles.  “Someday,”  he  mused  aloud,  “I’ll  have  to 
take  out  a  few  of  those  tiles:  they’re  killing  that  tree.”  He  continued 
to  gaze  at  the  olive  tree  with  a  wry  expression  on  his  freckled  face,  then 
began  his  office  over  again. 

“Dominus,  Dominus  Deus.  .  .  .”  He  rather  regretted  that  he  had  not 
bought  the  easier  English  edition  of  the  breviary;  Latin  was  long  and 
tedious.  He  glanced  at  his  watch:  eleven  forty-five.  He  was  hoping  to 
finish  before  lunch,  so  he  would  have  more  time  to  talk  to  Jack  Cameron, 
a  classmate  from  St.  Mark’s  Seminary.  Father  Cameron  was  due  some 
time  after  lunch. 
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“Padre,  your  lunch  is  ready.  Come  before  it  gets  cold.” 

“In  a  minute,  Maria.” 

Maria  Garcia,  the  housekeeper,  was  the  one  saving  drop  in  the  priest’s 
hell.  She  was  quietly  devout  and  she  was  always  willing  to  listen  to 
the  pastor.  She  did  not  always  understand,  but  was  always  willing  to 
listen.  She  was  an  enormous  woman,  one  of  those  middle-aged  Latin 
women  who  seem  to  grow  larger  and  larger  before  staring,  incredulous 
eyes.  Father  McIntyre  never  stared  at  Maria. 

He  put  out  his  cigarette  by  burning  a  tiny  black  spot  on  the  redwood 
bench  and  made  his  way  across  the  walk  to  the  back  door  of  the  wooden 
frame  house.  He  shook  the  screen  door  to  remove  the  large  metallic-blue 
flies  before  he  entered. 

“Beans,  Maria?  We  just  had  beans  Thursday  night,  and  it’s  only 
Saturday,”  he  said  mildly  complaining,  though  knowing  it  futile. 

“But  that  was  over  two  days  ago,  Padre.  Anyway,  the  starch  is  good 
for  you.  Every  time  I  look,  you  are  thinner.  What’s  wrong?  You  hardly 
touched  your  food  all  summer,  and  it’s  the  end  of  July.  What’s  wrong, 
Padre?” 

“Nothing,  Maria.  I  never  eat  very  much  during  the  summer  months, 
anyway.  Too  hot.” 

“Eat  the  beans — they’ll  fatten  you  up.”  She  placed  a  steaming  bowl 
of  the  vegetables  before  him.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  plastic  cloth 
that  looked  like  wax  paper  with  little  blue  and  red  flowers  on  it.  She  took 
a  new  bottle  of  catsup  from  the  cabinet  and  struggled  with  the  top  so 
painfully  it  made  the  priest  smile. 

“Here,  let  me  open  it,  Maria.” 

“They  always  put  the  tops  on  so  tight — the  first  time,”  she  said,  then 
mumbled  something  in  Mexican,  which  the  priest  was  not  supposed  to 
notice. 

He  stirred  the  beans,  watching  the  bad-smelling  clouds  of  steam 
escape,  until  the  housekeeper  had  walked  down  the  hall  to  clean  the 
rooms.  When  he  could  hear  the  slight  roar  of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  he 
picked  up  the  bowl  and  carefully  poured  its  contents  into  the  brown 
paper  bag  in  the  garbage  can ;  he  crumbled  up  three  napkins  on  top  of 
the  beans  so  Maria  would  not  see.  Then  he  rinsed  the  fork  and  spoon 
and  put  them  in  the  sink.  “Beans !”  he  said  with  a  mock  Mexican  accent. 
He  lit  a  cigarette  and  picked  up  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  As  he 
got  to  the  second  page,  he  heard  Father  Cameron’s  car  in  the  yard. 

By  the  time  he  was  up  from  the  table  and  at  the  screen  door,  the  other 
priest  was  out  of  the  car  and  on  the  steps,  smiling  behind  black  sun¬ 
glasses. 

“Welcome  to  the  Alhambra,  Jack.” 
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“Estas  en  tu  casa,  eh?”  the  arrival  said  as  he  grasped  the  other  priest’s 
outstretched  hand.  “How  are  the  braceros  treating  you,  Tom?  You’re 
thin.  Penance?  or  just  a  bad  year  for  okra  and  beans?” 

“No,  nothing  like  that.  Come  in,  come  in.  It’s  just  too  hot  out  here — 
don’t  forget  the  Bay  breeze  doesn’t  reach  these  refined  areas.”  He  led 
the  other  priest  into  the  kitchen  and  called  for  Maria.  “Would  you  like 
a  drink  or  a  beer,  Jack?” 

“I’d  like  a  beer,  if  you  have  a  cold  one.” 

As  he  was  speaking,  Maria  emerged  through  the  kitchen  door,  scratch¬ 
ing  her  sparse  moustache  where  perspiration  had  formed.  When  she 
saw  the  visiting  priest,  she  stopped  scratching.  “Padre  Cameron,  how 
are  you?  Where  have  you  been  since  Easter?  You  have  a  tan — playing 
golf,  no?”  She  pronounced  “golf”  as  “gawf,”  making  Father  Cameron 
laugh. 

“Well,  you  look  wholesome  and  happy,  Maria.  How  are  all  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  bambinos?  Any  new  ones?”  he  said,  slightly  self-con¬ 
scious  about  his  deep  tan. 

“Yes,  two  more.  A  boy  last  month  and  one  in  May.  That  makes  .  .  .” 
The  corpulent  woman  looked  toward  the  ceiling  for  a  second.  “That 
makes  twelve  grandchildren.” 

“That’s  wonderful,  Maria,”  said  Father  Cameron. 

Father  McIntyre  thought  of  suggesting  rhythm,  but  did  not  men¬ 
tion  it. 

“Maria,  get  us  a  couple  of  beers,  would  you?”  the  Pastor  said. 

She  went  to  the  ice  box  and  took  out  two  bottles  for  the  priests  and 
opened  them  with  deft  hands.  After  wiping  her  hands  on  the  blue  and 
green  cotton  apron,  she  said,  “Excuse  me,  Padre,  I’ll  be  in  the  living 
room  dusting,  if  you  need  me.” 

“Fine,  Maria,”  said  Father  McIntyre,  implicitly  dismissing  her. 

They  heard  her  bump  something  in  the  living  room.  “She’s  a  good 
worker,  Jack.  Only  I  wish  she  wouldn’t  cook  those  damn  beans  and 
Mexican  dishes  every  night  of  the  week.  She  knows  I  hate  anything 
Spanish  or  Mexican,”  he  said  looking  at  the  San  Francisco  pastor. 

“How  are  things,  Tom?  You  seem  somewhat  depressed.” 

“Still  the  same.  What  changes  with  adobe?  Remember  I  always  said 
in  the  seminary  that  it  would  be  just  my  luck  to  get  a  Mexican  parish. 
Well,  I’ve  got  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  My  marks  were  always  poor  in 
Spanish;  you  should  hear  my  grammar  and  vocabulary  now — no  im¬ 
provement.” 

“Have  you  applied  for  a  transfer  since  last  year?” 

Father  McIntyre  reached  into  his  cassock  and  tossed  a  letter  across 
the  table.  “That’s  the  third  one  in  three  years.” 
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The  other  priest  could  detect  an  ironic  inflection  just  verging  on 
bitterness.  He  recognized  the  chancellery  letterhead. 

“Go  ahead,  read  it.  The  reply  always  comes  four  days  after  they 
receive  my  request.  Prompt  and  efficient,  huh  ?” 

Father  Cameron  read  it  half  aloud,  uttering  a  few  phrases.  “Pax  .  .  . 
we  regret  .  .  .  not  at  this  time.  .  .  .”  He  saw  the  pained  scrawling  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Archbishop.  “This  is  the  third?”  he  questioned. 

“Yes,  and  each  one  is  almost  a  carbon  of  the  others.  Jack,  when  I  was 
first  assigned  here,”  he  paused  and  took  a  long  drink  of  the  beer,  “when 
I  first  got  this  assignment,  I  was  determined  to  stick  it  out.  You  know, 
Irish  tenacity  and  stubbornness  and  all  that.  That  was  over  five  years 
ago.  I  was  disappointed  when  I  didn’t  succeed  Hogan  at  his  death,  but 
this ,  I  never  even — ” 

“We  all  were.  You  were  Hogan’s  assistant  for  what,  four  years? 
Nearly  everyone  else  in  our  class  had  their  own  parishes.  I  can’t  figure 
it  ” 

Father  McIntyre  struck  a  match  and  fired  the  tip  of  a  cigarette  before 
the  match-head  had  ceased  flaring.  “Jack,  I  gave  this  parish  all  I  had 
for  the  first  two  years — you  can’t  imagine  what  it  is  like,  coming  from 
New  England  Irish  stock  to  this!  These  Mexicans  are  .  .  .  .”  He  took 
a  loud  puff  on  the  cigarette  butt.  “I  don’t  understand  them  and  they 
don’t  understand  me.  It’s  all  Christmas  and  Easter,  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals — God,  the  funerals  you  would  not  believe!  I  just  do  not 
understand  them,”  he  said  slowly  through  his  teeth. 

“Take  it  easy,  Tom.”  He  sipped  some  of  the  beer.  “It’s  the  same  in 
every  parish.  The  funerals,  the  old  bags  in  the  Sodalities,  all  the  stuffy 
Communion  breakfasts.  It’s  not — ” 

“You  can  say  that,”  McIntyre  interrupted.  “You  can  say  that  with 
clean  parishioners,  and  a  new  car,  and  golfing.  You  can — ”  His  face  was 
flaming  red,  matching  the  shocks  of  his  hair.  “I’m  sorry.  Can  you  under¬ 
stand?  This  place  has  me  so  worked  up,  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  coming 
or  going.” 

“Forget  it;  forget  it.  If  we  never  took  a  punch  at  each  other  after 
ten  years  together  in  the  seminary,  we  sure  as  hell  aren’t  going  to  do 
it  now.  Just  don’t  let  this  place  get  the  best  of  you.  You  got  the  worst 
of  the  deal,  but  you  won’t  be  here  forever.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  Archbishop  played  Griselda  for  the  red  hat;  when  he  lost  the 
hat,  the  Archdiocese  lost  the  Archbishop.  He  just  doesn’t  care  who  is 
where.”  Jack  Cameron  repeated  the  conjecture  common  to  both. 

The  pastor  of  the  Mexican  parish  opened  second  beers.  “I  suppose  I 
wound  up  a  pawn  on  His  Excellency’s  chessboard  of  ‘efficiency  and 
continued  vigor’ — I  think  was  the  phrase.  His  great  chessboard  of 
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overturned  pawns  and  kings,  crumbled  knights  and  castles.  I  wonder 
how  effective  the  facade  is  in  Rome?  I  know  it’s  beginning  to  shatter 
in  California.  If  he  keeps  on  checkmating,  he’ll  claim  his  Herostratic 
honor  by  destroying  the  whole  Archdiocese,”  the  Irishman  said  bitterly 
and  lit  another  cigarette. 

“He  won’t  go  that  far.  It’s  just  selfish  stagnation:  self-exile  in  the 
episcopal  apartments.  He  was  so  certain  of  that  precious  middle  name, 
he  never  recovered  from  the  shock — an  old  man’s  stunned  bitterness. 
When  it  dies,  it  will  die  with  him.”  Father  Cameron  tried  not  to  sound 
too  philosophical. 

“I  suppose  there  are  some  parallels.  You  know,  you  and  Maria  are  the 
only  ones  who  keep  me  from  becoming  grotesque  with  self-pity.  I  wish 
you  could  get  down  here  more  often.  I  hope  to  get  into  San  Francisco 
next  month,  maybe  we  could  go  out  to  dinner,  or  something.”  The  red¬ 
ness  was  beginning  to  fade  from  his  face.  He  finished  the  last  of  the  beer. 

Cameron’s  eyebrows  penciled  upwards  in  sudden  pity.  “Of  course, 
Tom.”  He  looked  at  the  clock  over  the  stove.  “Listen,  I  have  to  be  in 
Monterey  by  three-thirty — staying  with  relatives — so  I’d  better  get 
moving,”  he  said,  rising  from  the  chair. 

“I’ll  walk  with  you  out  to  the  car.” 

Father  Cameron  got  into  the  convertible,  put  on  his  sunglasses,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  his  old  classmate.  “Don’t  worry,  Tom,  and  call 
me  before  you  come  to  the  City.” 

The  pastor  waved  good-by  as  the  black  car  left  a  translucent  brown 
cloud  down  the  driveway.  He  watched  the  car  disappear  on  the  black 
highway  that  led  to  Monterey. 

As  he  reached  into  his  cassock  for  another  cigarette,  Father  McIntyre 
noticed  that  it  was  three  and  time  for  confessions.  He  returned  to  the 
garden  to  finish  his  cigarette  and  examine  the  olive  tree.  If  he  was  late, 
it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference;  he  would  just  sit  in  the  hot  confessional 
box  that  less  time.  The  same  ten  or  eleven  people  who  came  every 
week  were  always  late  too. 

In  the  sacristy,  he  took  one  last  puff  on  the  butt,  then  put  it  down 
the  sink  and  turned  on  the  faucet.  He  waited  for  the  slight  sizzling  noise 
in  the  throat  of  the  drain  as  the  water  hit  the  red  tip,  then  he  turned 
the  water  off.  He  stooped  down  to  the  cabinet  below  the  sink  and,  with¬ 
out  looking  in,  fumbled  around  until  he  found  it.  He  pulled  the  cork 
and  took  several  long  swills  of  the  sweet  warm  wine.  He  replaced  the 
cork  and  put  the  bottle  back  under  the  sink,  then  slowly  shut  the  cabinet 
door.  He  looked  up  at  the  wooden  crucifix  and  mumbled,  while  wiping  his 
lips  and  chin  with  the  stained  cassock  sleeve,  then  he  walked  out  into 
the  church  to  minister  to  the  penitent. 
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